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Preface 


Write  it  in  Arabic  is  an  alphabet  guide  and  workbook 
that  offers  a hands-on  approach  to  learning  Arabic.  Away 
from  lengthy  introductions  and  linguistic  complications, 
this  book  will  lead  you  directly  into  unravelling  the 
mystery  of  the  Arabic  script  and  learning  how  to  read 
and  write  it. 

In  this  book,  you  will  be  introduced  to  the  Arabic  alphabet 
in  sequence.  You  will  practice  writing  the  shape  of  each 
letter  and  you  will  learn  how  to  join  the  letters  to  form 
words.  This  book  will  also  guide  you  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet.  You  should 
become  familiar  with  the  shape  and  sound  of  each  letter 
before  moving  on  to  the  next  one. 

The  words  provided  in  the  exercises  have  been  carefully 
selected  to  help  you  practice  the  letters  that  you  have 
already  learned,  while  enriching  your  vocabulary.  A set 
of  easy-to-follow  exercises  is  also  included  in  Part  Two. 
These  exercises  are  designed  to  help  you  practice  the 
Arabic  style  of  writing  and  teach  you  new,  frequently 
used,  Arabic  words. 

By  the  end  of  the  workbook,  you  should  have  a strong 
grasp  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  and  knowledge  of  its  shape 
and  sound.  This  will  assist  you  greatly  in  further  Arabic 
studies. 


The  Arabic  Language 


Arabic  is  spoken  by  more  than  250  million  people  in 
over  22  countries.  It  is  the  official  language  of  all  Arab 
countries,  hence  forming  a cultural  bond  among  them. 
Arabic  belongs  to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages  which 
includes  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Ethiopic  and  others. 

There  are  three  basic  forms  of  the  language:  classical, 
modern,  and  colloquial.  The  classical  form  is  the 
language  of  old  literary  Arabic  and  the  Arabic  of  the 
Qu'ran.  The  modern  standard  Arabic  is  the  written  and 
official  language  of  the  Arab  world  today.  The  colloquial 
form  is  the  commonly  spoken  Arabic,  which  differs 
greatly  from  one  country  to  another.  Written  Arabic, 
however,  remains  the  same  throughout  the  Arab  world. 
The  Arabic  alphabet  has  also  been  adopted,  with  some 
modifications,  by  non-Semitic  languages,  including 
Persian,  Urdu,  Malay,  and  Pashto. 

This  workbook  will  introduce  you  to  the  modern  standard 
Arabic,  which  is  the  written  language  of  the  Arab  world 
today.  Although  this  form  is  not  the  commonly  spoken 
language,  it  is  widely  understood  in  all  Arab  countries, 
and  shares  several  similarities  with  classical  Arabic.  You 
might  sound  out  of  place  if  you  try  to  converse  in  modern 
standard  Arabic,  since  the  colloquial  form  is  usually 
spoken.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  proper  form  of  the 
language.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  you 
with  the  basic  skills  for  reading,  writing,  and 
understanding  Arabic  as  it  appears  in  newspapers, 
current  literature,  and  educational  materials. 
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Before  You  Start 


The  Arabic  alphabet  consists  of  28  letters.  The  letters 
are  written  from  right  to  left.  To  remain  faithful  to  Arabic 
written  work,  this  book  opens  like  any  book  printed  in 
Arabic.  As  well,  you  will  write  from  right  to  left  when 
completing  the  exercises. 

When  you  write  in  Arabic,  you  join  the  letters  together 
to  form  words.  The  shape  of  most  letters  changes 
according  to  their  position  in  a word.  There  are,  however, 
six  letters  that  never  change  shape.  In  this  book,  we 
will  refer  to  them  as  “disjoined  letters."  These  letters  do 
not  join  the  letters  following  them  and  their  shape  does 
not  change  according  to  their  position  in  a word.  Joined 
letters,  on  the  other  hand,  join  the  letters  on  their  left 
and  right.  Most  joined  letters  have  more  than  one  form. 
The  short  form  of  the  letter  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  or  when  it  falls  between  two  other  joined  letters. 
The  long  form  is  used  when  the  letter  falls  at  the  end  of 
a word  or  when  it  stands  alone. 

To  complete  the  exercises  in  this  workbook,  start  at  the 
dot  and  follow  the  arrows.  Try  your  best  not  to  lift  your 
pen  when  writing.  Start  with  the  basic  shape  of  the  letter, 
and  then  place  any  additional  dots  or  strokes. 
Remember,  any  additional  marks  are  placed  from  right 
to  left.  Pay  attention  to  the  writing  line,  and  note  which 
parts  of  the  letter  belong  above  or  beneath  the  line.  Do 
not  confuse  the  name  of  the  letter  with  its  pronunciation. 
In  Arabic,  the  name  of  the  letter  does  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  sound  it  produces. 


Part  One 


Letters  and  Numbers 


alif 


alif 


The  alif  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet.  It  is  a 
disjoined  letter.  This  means  that  it  does  not  join  the  letter 
following  it.  It  does,  however,  join  the  letter  preceding 
it,  that  is,  the  letter  to  its  right.  The  alif  is  written  as  a 
vertical  stroke  from  top  to  bottom.  It  has  only  one  form 
and  it  rests  on  the  writing  line. 


When  the  alif  is  joined  to  its  right,  it  is  written  as  a vertical 
stroke  from  the  bottom  up.  The  alif  represents  the  long 
vowel  aa.  It  can  also  represent  the  short  vowels  a,  i,  or 
u,  which  depends  on  its  vocalisation  (see  pages  48  and 
52). 


thaa’ 


The  baa',  taa',  and  thaa’  are  all  joined  letters  and  each 
has  two  forms.  The  short  form  of  the  letter  is  used  at 
the  beginning  of  a word  or  between  two  other  joined 
letters.  The  full  form  is  written  when  the  letter  falls  at 
the  end  of  a word  or  when  it  stands  alone. 

The  dot  under  the  baa'  is  an  integral  part  of  the  letter 
and  must  not  be  omitted.  Similarly,  the  two  dots  on  the 
taa’  and  the  three  dots  on  the  thaa’  must  be  kept. 


geem,  Haa\  and  kh aa 


khaa' 


These  three  letters  belong  to  the  category  of  joined 
letters.  They  each  have  a short  and  long  form  and  their 
shape  changes  according  to  their  position  in  a word. 
The  geem  (also  known  as  jiim)  has  a dot  underneath, 
the  Haa'  has  no  dots,  and  the  khaa’  has  one  dot  on  top. 

The  short  form  rests  on  the  writing  line.  The  full  form 
starts  above  the  line  and  then  curls  beneath  it. 
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Notes  and  Review: 

First  Set  of  Letters 

C The  letters  baa’  ( v ),taa'(  Cj  )andthaa’(  ) 
are  easy  to  pronounce.  The  baa’  is  similar  to  the 
English  letter  b,  as  in  the  word  “boy."  Note  that  in 
the  Arabic  language  there  is  no  equivalent  to  the 
letter  p,  so  the  baa'  is  always  used  to  transliterate 
the  p. 

C/The  taa’  has  a familiar  sound,  much  like  the  English 
letter  t as  in  “toy.” 

C/The  thaa’  has  no  direct  equivalent  in  English.  Its 
sound  is  similar  to  the  letters  th  as  in  “theatre.” 

(DTh e geem  ( £ ) has  two  possible  pronunciations, 
which  depend  on  the  specific  dialect  used.  In 
Egyptian  Arabic,  for  example,  it  is  pronounced  g as 
in  “gap."  Most  other  dialects  pronounce  it  more  like 
a j as  in  “John.” 

C/Th eHaa'(  £ ) is  difficult  to  learn  because  it  has  no 
direct  equivalent  in  English.  The  closest  sound  is 
the  English  letter  h.  The  Ha  a',  however,  has  a more 
emphatic  and  heavy  sound  than  the  h (see  page 
42).  When  we  refer  to  the  Haa\  we  will  capitalise  it 
to  indicate  the  emphatic  sound  it  produces. 

C-The  khaa'  ( ) sounds  like  the  letters  kh  as  in 

“Khan”  or  ch  as  in  “Bach.” 
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daal  and  dhaal 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

daal 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

dhaal 


The  daal  and  dhaal  are  both  disjoined  letters.  They  do 
not  join  the  letter  that  follows,  and  their  shape  does  not 
change  according  to  their  position  in  a word.  They  have 
only  one  form  each,  and  they  both  rest  on  the  writing 
line.  The  dhaal  has  one  dot  on  top,  while  the  daal  has 
none. 

The  daal  is  equivalent  to  the  English  letter  das  in  “dad." 
The  dhaal  has  no  direct  equivalent  in  English.  The 
closest  sound  is  the  letters  th  as  in  “this”  or  as  in  “with.” 
The  dhaal  is  usually  transliterated  as  dh. 
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r aa  and  zaay 


zaay 


The  raa’  and  zaay  (also  known  as  zayn)  belong  to  the 
family  of  disjoined  letters  and  have  only  one  form  each. 
Both  letters  share  the  same  basic  shape.  The  zaay, 
however,  has  a dot  on  top  while  the  raa'  has  none.  Each 
letter  starts  above  the  writing  line  and  then  curves  below 
it.  Note  that  approximately  one  third  of  the  letter  appears 
above  the  line  and  two  thirds  beneath  it. 

The  sound  of  the  letter  raa’  is  similar  to  the  English 
letter  r as  in  “Rome.”  The  zaay  is  equivalent  to  the  letter 
z as  is  “zoo." 


The  seen  and  sheen  belong  to  the  family  of  joined 
letters.  They  each  have  a short  and  a long  form.  The 
two  letters  share  the  same  shape  except  that  the  sheen 
has  three  dots  arranged  as  a triangle  on  top. 

The  short  form  rests  on  the  writing  line.  The  long  form 
starts  on  the  line  and  then  descends  underneath  it, 
forming  a semicircle. 

The  letter  seen  is  equivalent  to  the  English  letter  s.  The 
sheen  sounds  like  the  letters  sh  as  in  “she." 


to  scratch  khadsh 
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Saad  and  Daad 


Daad 


These  two  letters  have  no  direct  equivalent  in  English 

word  WS°h?  ,'ike  3 heavy  S'  Try  Pronouncing  the 
word  sun  while  stressing  the  s.  The  Daad  also  has  no 

English.  The  closest  pronunciation  to  the 
word  °omeS-  S°U"d  °' 8 S‘reSSed  d aS  in  the  English 

fhev  bei°nS  10  lhe  ,amily  of  j°ined  letters  and 
hey  have  two  forms  each.  The  short  form  of  the  letter 

rests  on  the  writing  line.  The  long  form  starts  on  the 

hne  curves  underneath  it,  and  then  comes  up  again  to 

rest  just  above  the  line.  Take  special  note  of  the  upward 

stroke  in  the  short  form  of  both  letters. 


Taa’  and  Zaa’ 


§mm 


Theta0'  Lund's*  te  atold  ^ T"3'6"' En9"Sh' 

(which  has  one  do,,  soundslttSeV,^6 
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cook  Tabaakh 


mistake/error  khaTaa’ 


Notes  and  Review: 

Second  Set  of  Letters 


You  have  been  introduced  to  four  new  letters  whose 
sounds  are  unfamiliar  to  non-Arabic  speakers:  Saad 
( l/3  ),Daad{  ^ ),  Taa’  ( ),  and  Zaa’(  \o  ). 

However,  they  are  not  hard  to  master.  These  letters  do 
have  familiar  equivalents  in  English,  but  they  need  to 
be  pronounced  much  more  forcefully  and  in  a deeper 
tone.  In  this  book,  we  will  capitalise  all  references  to 
these  letters  to  indicate  the  emphatic  sound  they 
produce. 

Pay  careful  attention  that  you  distinguish  the  sounds  of 
these  letters  from  similar  letters  learned  previously.  The 
similar  couples  are  as  follows: 

C-  The  Saad  ( ^ ) and  the  seen  ( ^ ):  The  seen 
sounds  like  the  English  letter  s,  while  the  Saad 
sounds  like  a deep  and  bold  s 

C The  Daad  ( ) and  the  daal  ( ):  The  daal  is 

equivalent  to  the  English  letter  d,  while  the  Daad  is 
a more  forceful  and  bolder  d. 

(D  The  Taa’(  ) and  the  taa’  ( Cj  )'■  The  letter  Taa' 
is  a bold  strong  t.  The  letter  taa’  is  the  direct 
equivalent  to  the  letter  t. 

C Finally,  do  not  mistake  the  sound  of  the  Zaa’(  ]&  ) 
for  the  zaay(  j ).  The  Zaa’ is  a strong  bold  z,  while 
the  zaay  is  the  direct  equivalent  to  the  English  letter 
z. 
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® © 


The  ‘ayn  is  difficult  to  learn.  It  is  a joined  letter  and  has 
four  different  shapes.  The  first,  reading  from  right  to 
left,  appears  at  the  beginning  of  a word  and  rests  on 
the  writing  line. 

The  second  shape  is  used  when  the  ‘ayn  is  standing 
alone,  or  at  the  end  of  a word  after  a disjoined  letter.  It 
begins  just  above  the  line  and  continues  underneath. 


The  third  form  of  the  ‘ayn  falls  in  the  middle  of  a word 
between  two  joined  letters.  The  last  example,  shows 
the  ‘ayn  when  it  falls  at  the  end  of  a word  after  a joined 
letter.  It  begins  on  top  of  the  line  and  then  curves  below 
it. 
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• J * J ^r*  J J ^ * J 

quarter  robac 
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ghayn 


The  ghayn  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  letter  ‘ayn;  the  only 

difference  is  that  the  ghayn  has  a dot  on  top  while  the 
‘ayn  has  none. 


The  ‘ayr?  and  ghayn  have  no  direct  equivalent  in  English. 
Their  sounds  are  not  familiar  to  most  non-Arabic 
speakers.  You  need  to  listen  carefully  to  their 
pronunciation  and  try  to  practice  the  sound.  The  ghayn 
is  transliterated  as  gh,  while  the  ‘ayn  is  usually 
transcribed  as  c indicating  that  this  sound  is  unique 
and  there  is  no  match  in  the  English  alphabet.  If  you 
still  find  it  hard  to  master  the  sound  of  the  ‘ayn,  try  to 
think  of  it  as  an  emphatic  or  long  a,  as  in  Verdi’s  opera 
“Aida.”  This  is  not  really  accurate,  but  it  will  be  the 
closest  sound  it  imitates.  The  closest  sound  for  the 
ghayn  are  the  letters  gh  in  “Baghdad."  
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The  faa'  and  qaaf  share  the  same  short  form,  but  their 
long  forms  are  different.  Their  short  forms  rest  on  the 
writing  line.  The  faa’  has  one  dot  while  the  qaaf  has 
two.  The  long  form  of  the  faa’  is  elongated  and  rests  on 
the  line,  whereas  that  of  the  qaaf  starts  just  above  the 
line  and  then  descends  beneath  it  forming  half  a circle. 

Faa’  is  similar  to  the  English  letter  f.  The  qaaf  has  no 
direct  equivalent;  the  closest  you  can  find  to  its  sound 
is  the  letter  q as  in  “Iraq." 
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kaaf 


kaaf 


d d d ,A  .4 


Kaaf  is  a joined  letter,  and  has  two  forms.  The  short 

form  is  used  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a word.  To 

write  the  kaaf,  start  with  the  base  of  the  letter  and  then 
add  the  top  stroke. 

The  full  form  occurs  when  the  letter  stands  alone  or  at 

the  end  of  a word.  The  full  form  rests  on  the  writing  line. 

What  s inside  the  kaaf  is  a hamza,  (see  page  48)  It  is 

an  integral  part  of  the  letter,  but  has  no  effect  on  its 
pronunciation. 

The  letter  kaaf  is  similar  in  its  pronunciation  to  the 
English  letter  k. 
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kiosk  kushek 


jLi 
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window  shubbaak 


laam 


The  laam  is  similar  to  the  English  letter  /.  It  is  a joined 
letter  and  has  two  forms.  The  short  form  rests  on  the 
writing  line.  The  full  form  starts  above  the  line;  its  tail 
descends  below  the  line  and  then  curves  up  again  just 
above  it. 


m 


The  laam  and  the  alif  have  a unique  shape  when  they 
are  joined  together.  The  first  example  shows  the  two 
letters  when  standing  alone.  The  second  shape  is  used 
when  the  laam  is  joined  from  its  right;  it  then  connects 
with  the  alif  to  form  this  distinctive  shape.  Remember 
that  the  alif  is  a disjoined  letter,  meaning  it  never  joins 
the  letter  following  it. 
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Notes  and  Review: 

The  Prefix  alif  laam 


At  this  point,  let  us  pause  to  discuss  the  definite  article 
“the." 

In  Arabic  there  is  no  equivalent  to  the  English  “the.” 
The  prefix  alif  laam  ( J|  ) serves  instead  as  the  definite 
article.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  Arabic  an  adjective 
has  to  agree  with  a noun;  if  the  noun  is  masculine  or 
feminine,  definite  or  indefinite,  singular  or  plural,  the 
adjective  must  follow  the  same  form. 

In  the  last  two  examples  (on  the  facing  page)  you  will 
notice  that  since  the  alif  laam  prefix  indicates  that  the 
noun  is  definite,  its  adjective  must  have  the  prefix  agree 
as  well. 

You  will  find  the  definite  article  used  more  frequently  in 
Arabic  than  in  English,  especially  in  general  terms  and 
in  expressions  like  love,  life,  or  patience.  For  example, 
“life  is  beautiful”  becomes  “the  life  is  beautiful." 

There  are  no  indefinite  articles  such  as  “a”  and  “an”  in 
the  Arabic  language,  you  simply  leave  them  out. 


W 4!  ' 4 ♦ 

the  bitter  cold  el-bard  el-qaress 
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meem 


0. 


The  letter  meem  corresponds  to  the  English  letter  m as 
in  “moon.”  It  is  a joined  letter  with  two  forms.  The  short 
form  rests  on  the  writing  line,  while  the  full  form  begins 
on  the  line  and  then  descends  underneath  it. 


© 


When  the  final  meem  is  joined  to  another  letter,  it  is 
usually  written  as  a circle  counter-clockwise.  After 
completing  the  circle,  you  add  the  tail. 
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noon 




— J — -* — -> — -> — £ 

noon 


U O U U |j 


The  noon  is  a joined  letter  with  two  forms.  The  short 
form  rests  on  the  writing  line  and  is  similar  in  shape  to 
the  letters  baa' ( v ),  taa’(  O ),  and  thaa'(  o ),  which 
you  studied  earlier.  The  long  form  is  different.  It  is  round, 
resembling  half  a circle,  and  begins  above  the  line  and 
then  curls  underneath  it. 

The  noon  has  only  one  dot,  positioned  as  shown  above. 

The  dot  is  an  integral  part  of  the  letter.  Remember,  it  is 

always  best  to  write  the  basic  part  of  the  letter  first,  and 

then  add  any  additional  dots  or  strokes.  The  noon  is 

similar  in  its  pronunciation  to  the  English  letter  n as  in 
“near.” 
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haa 


The  haa'  has  four  shapes.  Reading  from  right  to  left, 
you  notice  the  first  form,  when  the  haa’  falls  at  the 
beginning  of  a word.  The  second  form— the  egg-shaped 
h aa ' — illustrates  the  letter  when  standing  alone  or  at 
the  end  of  a word  after  a disjoined  letter.  The  third  form 
occurs  when  the  haa’  falls  between  two  joined  letters, 
and  the  last  shape,  when  the  haa’  falls  at  the  end  of  a 
word  after  a joined  letter. 

The  haa’  is  pronounced  like  the  English  letter  h.  Many 
students  of  the  Arabic  language  confuse  the  sounds  of 
the  haa’  and  the  Haa’  ( ^ ).  The  latter  (see  page  10) 
has  no  equivalent  in  English,  but  sounds  like  a heavily 
accented  h. 
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waaw 


3-33333 

waaw 


The  waaw  is  similar  in  pronunciation  to  the  English  letter 
w.  It  can  also  represent  the  long  vowel  oo.  The  letter 
starts  with  a circle  written  clockwise,  which  starts  and 
ends  on  the  line.  The  tail  of  the  letter  descends  in  a 
slight  curve  beneath  the  writing  line.  The  waaw  is 
another  disjoined  letter  and  has  only  one  form. 

Remember,  a disjoined  letter  joins  the  letter  to  its  right, 
but  does  not  join  the  letter  that  follows  it.  Disjoined 
letters  have  only  one  shape,  as  their  form  does  not 
change  according  to  their  position  in  a word.  The  six 
disjoined  letters  are  the  alif  ( | ),  daal  ( o ).  dhaal 
( ^ ).  raa'  ( ^ ),  zaay(  j ),  and  waaw  ( ^ ). 
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•r# 


-> — ^ j j j i 

♦♦  ♦♦  ♦♦  ♦♦ n ^ 

yaa' 


ig^fcg 


The  yaa’  has  two  forms.  The  short  form  should  by  now 
look  familiar  to  you.  This  time  it  rests  on  the  writing  line 
with  two  dots  underneath.  The  full  form  is  unique.  It 
starts  above  the  line,  curves  beneath  it,  and  then  up 
again.  Remember,  the  short  form  of  the  letter  is  used  at 
the  beginning  of  a word,  or  when  it  falls  between  two 
other  joined  letters.  The  full  form  appears  when  the  letter 
is  standing  alone  or  at  the  end  of  a word. 

The  yaa'  is  similar  to  the  English  letter  y.  It  can  also 
represent  the  sound  of  the  long  vowel  ee. 


hamza 


hamza 


The  hamza  has  no  specific  sound.  It  indicates  a glottal 
stop.  It  is  usually  transcribed  as  an  apostrophe  and  it 
indicates  a vocal  break.  The  hamza  is  usually  carried 
by  the  alif , the  waaw , or  the  yaa’.  It  can  also  occur  alone 
at  the  end  of  a word;  in  this  case  the  hamza  is  placed 
on  the  writing  line. 

The  hamza  and  the  alif  have  a unique  relationship 
together.  The  hamza  can  occur  above  or  under  the  alif. 
When  the  hamza  occurs  above  the  letter,  ( | ) the  alif  is 
pronounced  as  an  a.  When  the  hamza  occurs 
underneath,  the  alif  ( I ) is  pronounced  as  an  /. 


taa'  marbouta 


The  taa’ marbouta  is  not  an  alphabet  letter;  it  is  more  of 
a feminine  mark.  In  Arabic,  all  nouns  are  either 
masculine  or  feminine.  Most,  although  not  all,  feminine 
nouns  end  with  the  taa'  marbouta.  A masculine  noun 
can  end  in  any  letter.  Remember  that  a noun  and  an 
adjective  have  to  agree,  so  if  a noun  is  feminine,  its 
adjective  will  also  end  with  the  same  feminine  mark. 

For  example: 

Happy  family  ca'yla  tfeeda  iiilc 

Pretty  woman  imra’a  gameela  a I ->  ;>|  J 

- • J t 

The  taa' marbouta  is  found  only  at  the  end  of  a word.  It 
has  two  forms  that  are  a variation  of  the  letter  haa' (see 
page  42).  The  egg  shape  with  two  dots  is  used  when 
the  taa'  marbouta  falls  at  the  end  of  a word  after  a 
disjoined  letter.  The  second  shape  is  used  when  it  falls 
at  the  end  of  a word  after  a joined  letter.  The  taa' 
marbouta  is  commonly  pronounced  as  an  a. 


♦♦ 


gift  hedeeya 
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Vowel  marks 


Arabic  has  three  special  vowel  marks,  which  are  not 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  first  vowel  mark  is  the  kasra 
( ^ ).  It  is  written  below  the  consonant  it  vocalises  and 
represents  the  short  vowel  / as  in  “pit."  The  second  vowel 
mark,  fatHaa  ( ^ ),  is  written  above  the  letter  and 
represents  the  vowel  a like  in  “sat”.  The  third,  the  dama 
( ),  is  written  above  the  letter  and  represents  the 

short  vowel  u as  in  “up.” 

Example: 

baa'  and  a kasra  is  pronounced  bi 

baa' and  fatHaa  J is  pronounced  ba 

baa'  and  a dama  is  pronounced  bu 

The  pronunciation  of  a word,  and  therefore  its  meaning, 
can  change  according  to  its  vocalisation.  This  is 
demonstrated  in  the  examples  on  the  facing  page. 

There  are  two  additional  marks  to  discuss,  which  are 
not  vowel  marks  but  do  affect  the  way  a word  is 
pronounced.  The  first  is  the  shadda  ( ).  When  the 

shadda  occurs  above  a consonant,  the  consonant  is 
pronounced  as  a doubled  letter.  The  other  is  the 
tanween  mark,  which  resembles  two  fatHaas  stacked 
one  on  the  other  ( " ).  The  t anween  sounds  like  an  n 
and  usually  appears  over  the  alif.  It  can  only  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  a word  (see  the  example  shukraan  on 
page  33).  
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y'X  ^ 


to  write  kataba 


<r 


♦ ♦ 


window  shubbak 
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Numbers 


The  number  system  we  use  in  English  was  developed 
from  the  Arabic  more  than  500  years  ago,  and  is  today 
commonly  known  as  the  Arabic  numeral  system.  Over 
the  years,  however,  numbers  in  both  parts  of  the  world 
evolved  in  different  ways.  For  our  purposes,  we  will  refer 
to  numbers  used  in  English  as  “European  numerals” 
and  those  used  in  the  Arabic  language  as  “Arabic 
numerals." 

As  both  systems  share  the  same  origin,  there  are  a 
number  of  similarities  between  Arabic  and  European 
numerals.  Most  importantly,  numbers  composed  in 
Arabic  are  written  from  left  to  right,  exactly  as  in  English. 
So,  when  you  combine  words  and  numbers,  you  read 
the  word  from  right  to  left,  but  the  number  from  left  to 
right. 

Example:  House  No.  6702 

Translates  to:  *\Y*Y  : ^ 

C/Pay  careful  attention  to  the  zero  ( ♦ ),  which 
resembles  a dot,  and  the  five  ( 0 ),  which  resembles 
a zero  in  European  numerals. 

C/In  North  African  countries,  European  numerals  are 
used  in  place  of  Arabic  ones,  which  means  that  the 
previous  example  reads:  6702 

C Today,  with  new  Web  technologies,  you  will  find 
many  Arabic  Web  sites  using  European  numerals 
instead  of  Arabic  ones. 


50  40  30 
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W-  W*  W-  W-  W-  W* 

170 

AA-r  *u-r 

6803 

riffU YiOAA YiOAA 

24568 

nVAiOY nVMOY 

39106457 
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J 

450  guests 


J J 
robocumya  wa  khamseen  macfoo 


r-A^u  r»A^Li, 

street  308  sharac  tholthomeea  wa  thamania 

w w iv 

160  dollars  meea  wa  seteyn  dollar 


page  79  safHaa  tesac  wa  sabceyn 
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Handwriting 


■ z-. 

^ <^1, 

■O 

A 

u- 

• 

) 

• • 

t £ 

Ja 

Jo 

i°- 

JJ 

JJ 

!• 

1 A 

V 

1 

) j ■» 

s tji  Oj 

<5  ->  5 6 J) 

onu 


Until  now,  we  have  concentrated  on  the  printed  version 

of  the  Arabic  alphabet.  There  are  only  a few  differences 

between  printed  and  handwritten  Arabic.  The  next  few 

pages  will  guide  you  through  handwritten  script.  It  is 

recommended,  however,  that  you  learn  the  classic  or 

printed  form  of  writing  first,  since  you  can't  go  wrong 

with  printing.  As  your  comfort  level  with  the  alphabet 

progresses,  you  will  be  able  to  develop  your  own  writinq 
style. 
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Notes  on  Handwriting 


^ When  a letter  has  more  than  one  dot  on  top  or 
bottom,  the  dots  are  usually  joined  together.  For 
example,  the  two  dots  under  the  yaa'  ( ) join  to 

form  a dash,  and  the  three  dots  on  top  of  the  thaa' 

( ) form  a triangle. 

C/|n  handwritten  Arabic,  the  seen  ( ^ ) and  the 

sheen  ( ) lose  their  sharp  upward  points  and 

are  written  as  a flat  line. 

C-  Letters  that  end  with  a dot,  such  as  the  noon,  Daad, 
qaaf,  and  sheen,  are  sometimes  written  with  an 
outside  stroke  in  place  of  the  dot  ( ^—7  aj  as*  aj). 

(DThe  final  noon  can  be  written  in  two  different  ways. 
The  dot  can  be  replaced  by  an  outside  stroke  or  it 
can  coil  inside  the  letter  ( yyy ) . 

C/When  writing  the  kaaf,  a curl  can  sometimes  be 
placed  inside  it,  instead  of  the  hamza  ( ). 

C-The  middle  haa’  is  handwritten  as  ( -y~  ) and  the 
final  form  can  be  written  as:  . Similarly,  the  taa' 

marbouta  will  be  written  as:  A 

Cln  numbers,  the  upward  point  of  number  two  is 
flattened  out  ( ^ ),  and  number  three  ( ^ ) loses 
one  of  its  points.  Note  that  three  in  handwriting 
resembles  two  in  print;  try  not  to  confuse  between 
them. 


Part  Two 


n this  exercise,  you  are  given  the  short  form  of  the  letter 
Write  the  long  form.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for 
you.  Be  sure  to  practice  a few  times 


In  this  exercise,  you  are  given  the  long  form  of  the  letter. 
Write  the  short  form.  Practice  a few  times. 
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Exercise  3 

Write  the  missing  letters  in  the  squares  provided.  The 
first  exercise  is  done  for  you. 


mountain  gabel 


♦ ♦ 


summer  Saeef 


fr-U-rG 

spring  rabeec 


winter  shetaa’ 


autumn  khareef 
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In  this  exercise,  you  are  given  the  words  in  handwritten 
script.  Write  the  letters  in  the  squares  provided.  The 
first  word  is  done  for  you. 


time  waqt 


road/path  Tareeq 


arrow  sahm 


closed  moghlaq 


freedom  Hureeya 


friend  Sadeeq 


exit  khroug 


peace  salam 


i 


inspector  mufatesh 
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Match  each  profession  to  its  Arabic  equivalent.  Use  the 
transliteration  as  a guide.  The  first  exercise  is  done  for 
you. 


i-  Farmer 

falaaH 


muhandis 


iii-  Journalist 

SaHafee 


iv-  Teacher 

mudaris 


muHaamy 


mumareDa 


Saydalee 
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Rearrange  these  Arab  countries  according  to  their 
alphabetical  order. 


Libya  Egypt 


6^1  ~B 

Jordan 


Lebanon 


— — -l 
Tunisia 


j tai  -i= 

Qatar 
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Rearrange  these  Arab  capitals  according  to  their 
alphabetical  order. 
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Exercise  8 

Match  each  Arabic  number  to  its  English  equivalent. 


Exercise  9 

Match  each  of  the  following  house  and  street  numbers 
to  its  English  equivalent. 


i-  House  985 


Solve  these  simple  equations.  Remember,  answers  must 
be  in  Arabic. 


Exercise  1 1 


Match  each  Arabic  date,  price,  and  quantity  to  its  English 
equivalent. 
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Join  the  letters  together  to  form  a word.  The  first  exercise 
is  done  for  you. 


market  souq 


arrow  sahm 


light  noor 


danger  khaTar 
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♦ ♦ 


university  gamaca 


13 


Match  each  noun  with  an  adjective.  You  are  given  the 

combfnaTnn  H6  "0Un f0"°Wed  by  the  required  adjective 

combination.  However,  of  the  three  adjectives  next  to 

each  noun,  only  one  is  correct. 


— m --A 

Day  ( good  day) 


. n 


-VaJI 


Sea  (the  far  sea ) 


— 

Mountain 
(a  high  mountain) 


Child  ( naughty  child) 


JJ 

Floor 

(the  second  floor) 
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The  rich  brother 


The  loyal  friend 


There  is  a four-letter  word  hidden  in  this  puzzle.  Can 
you  find  it? 

Find  and  cross  out  each  of  the  words  listed  on  the  facing 
page.  Cross  out  the  words  vertically,  horizontally,  or 
diagonally.  When  you’re  done,  you'll  be  left  with  the 
hidden  word. 


A 

j 

£ 

t 

J 

1 

♦ 

i 

(° 

J 

♦ 

♦ 

J 

J 

j 

(° 

I 

♦ 

(J 

t 

e 

I 

1° 

3 

♦ 

e 

♦♦ 

♦ 

♦♦ 

l9 

1 

c 

♦ 

J 

♦ 

1 

J 

st 

i 

^ I 

hello  ahlan 


mother  um 


brother  akh 


grandfather  ged  underneath  taHt  sea  baHr 


uncle  cm 

street  shaar0 

lesson  darss 

milk  laban 

♦ 

kaateb  writer 

• ♦♦ 

stop  qef 

l“3i 

day  yoom 


store  maHal 


welcome  marHaban 
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Writing  Exercises 


Below  are  a number  of  exercises  for  you  to  practice 
your  writing.  Remember  to  position  the  letter  correctly 
either  above  or  underneath  the  line.  Don’t  forget  to  place 
the  dots  in  their  right  places. 


master/teacher 


c 


tower 


♦♦  ♦ 


far  away 


twins 


price 


♦ ♦ 


lamb 


c 


error/mistake 


warm 


•• 


flower 


♦ ♦ 


police 


•• 


pharmacy 


♦ • 
doctor 
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darkness 


doll/bride 


jealous 


winner 


much/many 


quietness 


♦ ♦ 


right 
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SIX 


seven 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


• • 


eight 


nine 


day 


♦ ♦ 


1 J 


c 


month 


Sunday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Saturday 
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and  peace  be  upon 
you  (reply) 


thank  God 


what  is  your  name? 


my  name  is 
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do  you  know  Arabic? 


Answers 


Exercise  1 


ls-J  '-9-1  J-H  JrG  C-F  r-E  d-D  i-C 
Exercise  2 


i-B 


e-J  9-1  -j-H  j-G  — j-F  Ji-E  i-D  i-C  -i-B  S-/K 
Exercise  3 

"F  JvE  ‘E  -D  v Jj  -C  ,£J  -B 

H Jo,  i-H 


Exercise  4 


J^'F  j j£i“  -D  ,^-C 

Exercise  5 ^ ''  ^ ‘H  'G 

BOX  CM,  D(ii),  E(iv),  F(vii),  G(vi),  H(xi),  l(x).  J(ix), 

Exercise  6 

Alphabetical  order  of  Arab  countries,  reading  from  right  to  left: 
-0UJ  ->i  -L„_  _v^j|  ^ 

~L--J 

Exercise  7 

Alphabebcal  order  ot  Arab  Capitols,  reading  from  right  left- 

— rljLLug 
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Exercise  8 

A (v),  B(iv),  C(i),  D(ii),  E(iii) 

Exercise  9 

A(iv),  B(v),  C(iii),  D(ii),  E(i) 

Exercise  10 

Y -E  ^ -D  Y*  -C  Y*  • -B  A- -A 

TO  -J  YY -I  -H  i-G  1-  -F 

Exercise  11 

A(vi),  B(iv),  C(vii),  D(i),  E(ii),  F(iii),  G(v) 


Exercise  12 


OU  I t- 

-H  -G  -F  -E  jy  -D  -C  Jjj-*  -B  C— j -A 
-O  <1  yx~o  -N  -M  4LL>  -L  -K  l_r— jyj'l  -J  o _y«>liLll  -I 

iiSL^-S  illb-Q  (.VS- P 


Exercise  13 


I ji  C— j -F  iJLi  iiiJa  -E  -D 

^Ul  jj jJI  -I  aaJm  o 


-H  iJk-JI  -G 


Exercise  14 

2»-UI  ol^l  -E  iii-LJIS^iJI  -D  J -C  JU1,*UxJ1  -B 

/jj-l  iflJjLoJIo y«JI  -H  ^1  c‘YI  -G  J-Jjl  £;UJI  -F 

J-taJl  -F  ^ jLLaJl_y— tnJI  -J 

Exercise  15 

Missing  word: 
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Afterword 


Congratulations,  you  have  just  learned  the  Arabic 
alphabet! 

You  have  studied  28  letters,  the  hamza,  vowel  marks, 
numerals,  and  how  to  form  the  feminine.  You  have  also 
been  introduced  to  handwritten  Arabic.  By  now,  you 
should  have  a solid  grasp  of  the  Arabic  script  and  feel 
confident  enough  to  read  and  write  basic  words.  You 
can  now  begin  developing  your  vocabulary  and  learning 
basic  grammatical  structures.  Remember,  practice 
makes  perfect,  so  continue  by  copying  examples  of 
Arabic  writing  you  see  in  magazines,  newspapers, 

books,  etc. 

Where  will  you  go  from  here?  It's  up  to  you  to  decide! 

It  all  depends  on  the  degree  of  Arabic  proficiency  you 
want  to  achieve.  You  may  want  to  continue  with  classical 
Arabic  studies,  learn  the  culture,  learn  to  read  and 
communicate,  or  just  understand  simple  signs  and 
instructions.  You  are  now  empowered  with  a strong  basis 

of  the  Arabic  script. 


Good  luck! 


The  Arabic  Alphabet 


thaa' 


taa 


baa' 


alif 


4 


daal 


khaa' 


S 


Haa' 


S 


geem 


seen 


zaay 


j 


raa 


dhaal 


Tad 


D aad 


Saad 


sheen 


faa’ 


ghayn 


ayn 


Zaa 


meem 


laam 


a s 


kaaf 


qaaf 


waaw 


haa' 


noon 


Arabic  is  written  from  right  to  left,  this  workbook 
opens  on  the  other  side.  It  was  designed  this  way 
to  help  you  get  used  to  the  Arabic  format  of  writing. 
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Naglaa  Ghali  is  a journalist  and  English/Arabic 
interpreter.  She  has  devoted  much  of  her  own  time  to 
developing  funwitharabic.com,  an  online  program  that 
uses  a fun  approach  to  learning  Arabic.  Ghali’s 
approach  helps  learners  of  the  Arabic  language 
overcome  the  sometimes  challenging  and  overwhelming 
intricacies  of  the  Arabic  script.  In  this  new  workbook, 
Write  it  in  Arabic,  Ghali  extends  that  same  principle  to 
paper  and  provides  students  with  hands-on  experience 
in  writing  Arabic. 

To  learn  more  about  Ghali  and  Fun  with  Arabic,  visit 
her  Web  site  at  www.funwitharabic.com. 
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